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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JOHN SMITH. 
(Concluded. ) 


On his return from the new plantation at 
the Falls sleeping by night in his boat, a bag 
of gun powder took fire, and burnt him in 
a most terrible manner. Awaking in sur- 
prise, and finding ‘himself wrapt in flames, 
he leaped into the water, and was almost 
drowned before his companions could re- 
cover him. At his return to James town, in 
this distressed condition, Ratcliffe and Ar- 
cher conspired to murder him in his bed; 
but the assassin, whom they employed, had 
not courage to fire a pistol. Smith’s old sol- 
diers would have taken off their heads, 
but he thought it prudent to pass by the 
offence, and take this opportunity, as there 
was no surgeon in the country, of returning 
to England. As soon as his intention was 
known, the council appointed Mr. Percie to 
preside in his room, and detained the ship 
three weeks, till they could write letters 
and frame complaints against him. He at 
length sailed for England, about the latter 
end of September 1609, much regretted by 
his friends, one of whom has left this cha- 
racter of him; “In all his proceedings he 
made justice his first guide, and experience 
his second; hating baseness, sloth, pride, and 
indignity, more than any danger. He never 
would allow more for himself than for his sol- 
diers; and upon no danger would send them 
where he would not lead them himself. He 
would never see us want what he had, or could 
by any means get for us. He would rather want 
than borrow, or starve than not pay. He loved 
actions more than words; and hated covetous- | 
ness and falsehood worse than death. His ad- | 
ventures were our lives, and his loss our 
deaths.” 

There.needs no better testimony to the 
truth of this character, than what is related 
of the miserable colony after he had quitted 
it. Without goveriment, without prudence, 
careless, indolent, and factious, they became 
a prey to the insolence of the natives, to the 
diseases of the climate, and to famine. With- 











in six months their number was reduced | 
from five hundred to sixty; and when the 
three commanders, who had been wrecked | 





om Bermuda, arrived (1610) with one hun- | 
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dred and fifty men in two small vessels, 
which they had built out of the ruins of their 
ship, and the cedars which grew on the isl- 
and, they found the remnant of the colony 
in such a forlorn condition, that without 
hesitation, they determined to abandon the 
country, and were sailing down the river, 
when they met a boat from the lord de la 
Warre, who had come with a fleet to their 
relief. By his persuasion, they resumed the 
plantation, and to this fortunate incident, 
may be ascribed the full establishment of 
the colony of Virginia. 

Such a genius as Smith’s could not re- 
main idle. He was well known in England, 
and the report of his valor, and his spirit 
of adventure, pointed him out to a number 
of merchants, who were engaged in the 
American fishery, as a proper person to 
make discoveries on the coast of North 
Virginia, to take whales, examine a mine of 
gold, and another of copper, which were 
said to be there, but which were never found. 

At Smith’s return to England, he put in 
at Plymouth, where, relating his adventures, 
and communicating his sentiments to sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, he was introduced to the 
Plymouth company of adventurers to North 
Virginia, and engaged in their service. At 
London he was invited by the South Virgi- 


nia company to return to their service, but | 


made use of his engagement with the Ply- 
mouth adventurers as an excuse for declin- 
ing their invitation. From this circumstance 
it seems, that they had been convinced of 
his former jidelity, notwithstanding the let- 
ters and reports which they had formerly 
received to his disadvantage. 

During his stay in London, he had the 
very singular pleasure of seeing his friend 
Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan. Hav- 
ing been made a prisoner in Virginia, she was 
there married to Mr. John Rolfe, and by him 
brought to England. She was then about 
twenty two years of age; her person was 
graceful, and her deportment gentle and 
pleasing. She had been taught the Enslish 
language and the Christian religion, and bap- 
tized by the name of Rebecca. She had heard 
that Smith was dead, and knew nothing to 


| the contrary, till she arrived in England. 


The fume of an Indian princess excited 
great curiosity in London, and Smith had the 
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address to write a handsome letter to the 
queen, setting forth the merits of his friend, 
and the eminent services she had done to 
him and the colony of Virginia. She was 
introduced by the lady de la Warre; the 
queen and royal family received her with 
complacency, snd she proved herself worthy 
of their notice and respect. At her first in- 
terview with Smith she called him father; 
and because he did not immediately return 
the salutation and call her child, she was so 
overcome with grief, that she hid her face 
and would not speak for some time. She was 
ignorant of the ridiculous affectation which 
reigned in the court of James, which forbade 
Smith assuming the title of father to the 
daughter of a king! And when informed of 
it she despised it, passionately declaring that 
she loved him as a father, and had treated 
him as such in her own country, and would 
be his child wherever she went. The same 
pedantic affectation caused her husband to 
be looked upon as an offender, for having, 
though a subject, invaded the mysterious 
rights of royalty in marrying above his rank! 
This marriage, however, proved beneficial 
to the colony, as her father had thereby be- 
come a friend to them, and when she came 
to England, he sent with her Uttamaccomac, 
one of his trusty councillors, whom he en- 
joined to inquire for Smith, and tell him 
whether he was alive. Another order which 
he gave him was, to bring him the number 
of people in England; accordingly on his 
landing at Plymouth, the obedient savage 
began his account by cutting a notch on a 
long stick for every person whom he saw, 
but soon grew tired of his employment, and 
at his return told Powhatan that they exceed 
the number of leaves on the trees. A third 
cominand from his prince was, to see the 
God of England, and the king, queen, and 
princes, of whom Smith had told him so 
much; and when he met with Smith, he 
desired to be introduced to those personages. 
He had before this seen the king, but would 
not believe it, because the person whom they 
pointed out to him had not given him any 
thing. “You gave Powhatan (said he to 
Smith) a white dog, but your king has given 
me nothing.” Mr. Rolfe was preparing to 


, return with his wife to Virginia, when she 


was taken ul and died at Gravesend, leavine 
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h infant son, Thomas Rolfe, from whom are 
descended several families of note in Virgi- 
nia, who hold their lands by inheritance 
from her. 

When the news of the massacre of the 

- Virginian planters by the Indians, 1622, ar- 

rived in England, Smith was all on fire to 
co over to revenge the insult. He made an 
offer to the company, that if they would al- 
low him one hundred soldiers and fifty sai- 
lors, with the necessary provisions and equip- 
ments, he would range the country, keep the 
natitcs In awe, protect the planters, and make 
discoveries of the hitherto unknown parts of 
America; and for his own risque and pains 
would desire nothing but what he would 
“produce from the proper labor of the sa- 
vages.”” On this proposal the company was 
divided, but the pusillanimous and avaricious 
party prevailed; and gave him this answer, 
“that the charges would be too great, that 
their stock was reduced, that the planters 
ought to defend themselves; but, that if he 
would go at his own expense, they would 
give him leave, provided he would give them 
one half of the pillage.” Such an answer 
could be received only with contempt. 

When the king, in 1624, instituted a com- 
mission for the reformation of Virginia, 
Smith, by desire of the commissioners, gave 
in a relation of his former proceedings in 
the colony, and his opinion and advice res- 
pecting the proper methods of remedying 
the defects in government, and carrying on 
the. plantation with a prospect of success. 
These with many other papers he collected 
and published, in 1627, in a thin folio, under 
the title of “ The General History of Vir- 
ginia, New England, and the Somer Isles.” 
The narrative part is made up of journals 
and letters of those who were concerned 
with him in the plantation, intermixed with 
his own observations. 

In 1629, at the request of sir Robert Cot- 
ton, he published a history of the early part 
of his life, entitled, “The Truc Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations, of Captain 
John Smith.” This work is preserved entire, 
in the second volume of Churchill’s collec- 
tions, and from it the former part of this 
account is compiled. In the conclusion he 
made some addition to the history of Virgi- 
nia, Bermuda, New England, and the West 
Indies, respecting things which had come to 
his knowledge after the publication of his 
general history. He stated the inhabitants of 
Virginia in 1628 at 5000, and their cattle at 
the same number. Their produce was chiefly 
tobacco; but these few who attended to their 
gardens had all sorts of fruit and vegetables 
in great abundance and perfection. From 
New England they received salted fish; but 





of fresh fish their own rivers produced 
enough, beside an infinite quantity of fowl, 
as their woods did of deer and other game. 
They had two brew houses; but they culti- 
vated the Indian corn in preference to the 
European grain. Their plantations were 
scattered; some of their houses were pali- 
saded, but they had no fortifications, nor ord- 
nance mounted. 

This was probably his last publication, for 
he lived but two years after. By a note in 
Josselyn’s voyage, it appears that he died in 
1631, at London, in the fifty second year of 
his age. 

It would give singular pleasure to the 
compiler of these memoirs, if he could learn 
from any credible testimony, that Smith ever 
received any recompense for his numerous 
services. The seri8e Which he had of this 
matter, in 1627, shall be given in his own 
words. “I have spent five years, and more 
than five hundred pounds, in the service of 
Virginia and New England, and in neither 
of them have I one foot of land, nor the 
very house I built, nor the ground I digged 
with my own hands; but I see those countries 
shared before me by those who knew them 
only by my descriptions.” 

—»_/ oe 


For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Her rising beauties flush’d a higher bloom, 

As thus Palemon passionate and just, 

Pour’d out the pious rapture of his soul. 

Thompson. 
What tempting lure 
Hath this deceiver to beguile his guilt. 
Cumberland. 

“ This road,” said Martix pointing to one 
that led through the forest, “will conduct 
your highness to Sobeiski castle, whither I 
presume you wish to go. Go, tell Ferres- 
burgh’s count that Martix lives!” Thus say- 
ing he and Jacques immediately disappeared 
among the trees and left Stanislaus in the 
most profound astonishment. 

The first idea that struck the mind of the 
king was, who the person that so mysteri- 
ously called upon his name could possibly be 
and the reason why the robbers were so 
afraid that he (the king) particularly, should 
mention his name. 

He left the spot, and after proceeding a 
little distance out of the forest, turned his 
eyes towards the place he had left, but could 
see no appearance of an habitation, but the 
summit of a ruined abbey, that just lifted its 
height above the top of the trees and seem- 
ed ready to topple to the ground. 

He found that it would be utterly impos- 
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sible to hunt out the habitation of the ban- 
ditti and bring them to justice, guided only 
by the superficial knowledge he had gained 
of their retreat, and proceeded to the castle 
to relieve the anxiety which he naturally 
supposed would be felt by every one there, 
but more particularly by Linhault, whom he 
really loved with the affection of a father, 
and who, he knew, would be in the utmost 
grief on the arrival of his vassals without 
him. : 

He proceeded forward at a slow pace, 
pondering on the most probable and quick- 
est means of unkennelling the banditti, and 
purging the state of this dreadful calamity, 
when his progress was suddenly arrested by 
the sound of voices very near him. 

He mounted a little eminence on one side, 
and on the bosom of a grass clad vale, be- 
neath the cooling shelter of a spreading elm, 
to his infinite satisfaction beheld the young 
baron. 

Joy at beholding the intrepid youth, who 
some short time before had struck the fierce 
boar and cleft him quite asunder when he 
had fastened on his nerveless arm in the 
chase, made him look at no other person, 
and he was rushing forward to embrace him, 
when he was suddenly stopped by observing 
Roselle seated by him, and the youth gazing 
on her in the most impassioned manner. 

After they had together left the cottage, ae 
before related, Linhault and Roselle had, 
from a neighboring peasant, procured the 
article which they stood in need of for their 
homely meal, and in returning, invited by 
the delightful spot, and Roselle somewhat 
fatigued, they seated themselves upon the 
grass to inhale the breeze that fluttered fra- 
grantly across the river, where they were 
discovered by Stanislaus. 

The king gazed some moments upon the 
young pair, struck with the simple but en- 
gaging beauty of Roselle, and exclaimed 
“ Who can this be? I have come here on the 
express errand of engaging this noble youth 
as a husband for my daughter; but if he 
hath to this sweet maid plighted his heart, 
far be it from Stanislaus to destroy their 
darling hopes. I will attend at least a little 
further; well I know the noble boy disdains 
to take advantage of so fair a form: I'll lis- 
ten to the truth. , 

He accordingly took his station silently 
behind the trunk of a venerable oak that 
grew majestic near him, and waited very 
impatiently for the result of his attempt. 

Stanislaus waited a long time, for though 
Linhault could smile amid the din of battle 
or rush intrepidly upon the cannon’s mouth 
to serve his king and country, yet whenever 
his eyes met the piercing glance from the 
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cerulean round of Roselle’s, his courage fied 
and the soldier was vanquished by the fear- 
ful lover. At length summoning all his cou- 
rage into his tongue he ventured to take the 
hand of his fair charge. 

«You are much fatigued, my sweet Ro- 
selle,” said he. 

“1 do indeed feel a little weary,” replied 
she, “and but for your kind support I had 
been overcome. How much, my lord, I owe 
you: a few days since you saved me from 
certain death, when struggling in the stream 
with no protector by save Heaven directed 
Linhault, and now your generous care has 
guarded and supported me.” 

This was delivered with such enchanting 
sweetness that Linhault forgot his fears, and 
rapidly cried, “Do not, dear Roselle, thus 
appreciate my feeble services; if I have but 
given one moment’s ease to thee, dear maid, 
my soul desires” — 

He would have said, “no other recom- 
pense,” but he checked himself with a sigh 
conscious of the falsehood of the assertion, 
for he desired her affections. 

“] feel this fair hand tremble as I press 
it,” continued he, “it is not fear; then what 
can cause this strong emotion!” 

“Jtis not fear, indeed,” said Roselle em- 
phatically. 

“Then, then, why this perturbation my 
fair friend?” said the youth with an inquir- 
ing look. 

“T really cannot tell,” replied Roselle, “I 
was never before affected in this strange 
manner, I pray you pardon me, my lord.” 

“Pardon you!” exclaimed Linhault, “ ah! 
happy, happy Leopold!” 

Roselle raised her eyes in astonishment. 
“ What mean you, my lord?” said she. 

“ By thy matchless purity,” said he, “I 
meant”—“ I meant,” he continued with a 
sigh, “ that he is to be envied, who gains the 
mistress of his heart, as much as that wretch 
is to be pitied, who is doomed to see the 
arbitress of his happiness in the arms of 
another!” 

“ Still more incomprehensible,” said Ro- 
selle, “ I pray, my lord, that I may understand 
you.” 

“ Tell me, dear Roselle,” said the young 
baron, “is not your hand, are not your af- 
fections engaged to a peasant, young Leo- 
pold:” 

“ Gracious powers!” cried the maid, “ who 
could have propagated such a report!” 

“ Tell me, is it not true?” said Linhault in 
hope and expectation. a 

“True!” replied Roselle, “ cruel and un- 
generous falsehood!” 

“ Falsehood!” echoed Linhault, “then Iam 
bo longer withheld! Lovely Roselle, hear me 
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on my knees profess, tle fond and pure af- 
fection that I bear you. Before the disastrous, 
blessed chance that made me instrumentally 
your preserver, I saw you at the rustic feast 
and loved you, but being told you were con- 
tracted to another, I resolved to bury in my 
soul the secret. You say that you are free, 
may I not then hope there is a generous 
spark of love within that tender bosom! Tell 
me that I am not hateful to you”— 

“ Hateful!” cried Roselle, “ O! no, I pray, 
my lord, arise and do not overwhelm me with 
confusion!” 

“Then, say I am blessed!” exclaimed 
Linhault. 

“I pray, my lord, arise,’ 
a faltering voice. 

“ Never!” cried Linhault, “ ull you decide 
my fate! Tell me that you cannot love, I 
will never persecute you, dear Roselle, with 
my presence!” 

“ Generous boy!” 
tally. 

“Tf it will make you happy,” said the 
yielding maid, “to know I do not hate you 
—that’— 

“QO! speak!” cried Linhault. 

“ That I love—you—be happy!” said Ro- 
selle, and Linhault received the lovely bur- 
then into his arms. 

* Do not esteem me forward,” said the 
maid, “that I am won so soon, but grati- 
tude has ripened into love!” 

This was sufficient for the king, and he 
determined that Linnault’s happiness should 
know no diminution by his even knowing 
that he had mentioned to Ferresburgh his 
wish to conclude a marriage between the 
baron and his daughter. 

“ Am I indeed so blest!” 
after his surprise of joy was a little assuag- 
ed, and kissing the tear of pleasure from the 
blushing cheek of the lovely maid, “am I 
indeed so blessed as to be beloved by her my 
heart holds most dear of any earthly tie! 
Canst thon, my Roselle, bestow thy heart on 
one so worthless of the precious gift?” 

“Unworthy!” said Roselle, “ Linhault, but 
for thee this heart would not now beat with 
rapture, nor me, without deceit or practised 
guile, confess that I love you! Who was it 
snatched me from a watery grave and watch- 
ed me mid the horrors of the night? Ah! 
was it not thee? Shall I not then make so 
poor areturn, not give my heart’s affections 
when thou hast preserved my life?” 

“ Unequalled excellence!” cried Linhault, 
“each word you utter endears you more if 
possible to my conquered heart! Come, lct 
us hasten to your father and demand his leave 
to think of you as one to be my bride!” 


said Roselle with 


exclaimed the king men- 


said Linhaulkt, | 
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as he wished to hold his young deliverer to 


his heart! 
“The king!” 








exclaimed Linhault with 
emotion and surprise. Roselle was burning 
with the blush of confusion. 

“Yes,” answered Stanislaus, “1 have over- 
heard your whole discourse, and give you 
here my blessing on your love! Nay, bashful 
maid, do not avert thy face in soft confusion; 
is not a candid, swect confession of thy love, 
more noble than the little arts the fair co- 
quette would. gise!”’ 

“Can it be possible?” said Linhault, “ the 
king, my friend? the great, the good Stanis- 
laus!” 

The king now took the hand of Roselle 
and placing it within Linhault’s, upon the 
very spot where they confessed their love 
for each other, blessed them, and gave the 
maid to the enraptured youth; who having 
expressed his astonishment at meeting the 
king alone at that distance from the castle; 
Stanislaus informed him that he had not yet 
been there. 

“T own, my liege,” said Linhault, “ your 
appearance there would have been as unex- 
pected to me as it is here.” 

“°Tis true,” said the king, “ I did not ex- 
pect to arrive so soon after my letter; but 
having received the despatches for which | 
lingered, sooner than I expected them, | 
left Warsaw immediately.” 

The king then informed them of his at- 
tack, his strange capture through the trap, 
the mysterious manner of his release, and 
strange circumstance connected with it. 

Linhault testified his surprise, and Roselle 
her pity of the unfortunate prisoners, and 
proceeded immediately to the cottage. 

After the astonishment and transport of 
Braubenski on seeing the king had subsided, 
a necessary explanation took place. The 
peasant’s countenance fell when he heard! 
but as Stenislaus had bestowed his daughter 
on Linhault, he could not but acquiesce. 

They now left the cottage and Linhault 
conducted Stanislaus towards the castle. 

UBALDO. 
— 
For the Repertory, 
RICHES. 

“ It is easicr for a came] to pass through 
the eve of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” were 
the words of our blessed Saviour to one who 
was very rich: and indeed we find that riches 
are but too generally attended with a degree 
of inattention, lukewarmmess and irreligion, 
sufficient to justify the divine assertion. But 
this is only a general truth, and docs by no 
means infer the cbsolute impossibility of be- 


“Your sovereign’s too,” cried Stanislaus, | coming virtuous and rich at the same time. 
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Observation may convince us that many 
opulent persons have distributed their wealth 
with such liberality, that they have appeared 
not to possess it more for themselves than 
for mankind in general: whilst, on the other 
hand, riches in the possession of weak minded 
persons, by giving them the means of grati- 
- fying a multitude of irregular passions, have 
been the sources of much mischief; for it is 
but too true (though shameful to tell!) that 
many avoid vice and extravagance for the 
want of fortune to support iy in what is 
called a genteel manner, more than from 
any inherent virtue they possess. 

“The wise man,” says Seneca, “does not 
love riches to excess; but he would by no 
means choose to divest himself of them; he 
does not receive them into his soul, but his 
house; he is careful of them, and employs 
them for the purpose of opening a wide 
field of virtue and making it appear in all 
its splendor.” 

From these considerations I am induced 
to believe, that it depends in a great measure 
on the possessor what shall be the good or 
the evil that is to result from his wealth. 
We seldom see an unexpected turn of good 
fortune make any change in a man of an 
enlarged understanding, except that it puts 
him in a situation to extend his bounties; 
whilst a man of contracted understanding 
never fails to place his whole hope of hap- 
piness on riches. To this end, he hoards up 
in his coffers, that which can only benefit 
man in circulation and exchange for other 
property. But he sees, though often too late, 
that his gold is only trash, in comparison 
with the benefits and blessings that might 
have arisen from a proper use of it, and is 
made wretched by the painful reflection, how 
much happier had been his lot if he had 
“laid up his treasures in heaven.” 

VERNACULUS. 
me 0 
For the Repertory. 
THE LIFE OF MOMUS, JUN. 


An idea struck me last night, that I would 
write the history of my life. Here a difficulty 
started up. I have kept no journal, not a 
single memorandum to enable me to trace 
back the time, and my memory is rather the 
worse for the wear; how shall I act? I am a 
queer fellow, my life has been queer, and 
these are combined with a thousand other 
little queerities, (as the advertiser sayeth) 
“too tedious to enumerate.” Perchance I 
may stumble on some other person’s adven- 
ventures, and bear away the palm; what then? 
Why, he certainly should be much obliged 
to me, as it will save the trouble of his relat- 











ing them himself. I think that is a tolerable 


good salve for my conscience, and therefore 
without farther preface i will begin. 

Momus, sen. was, as every body knows, 
my father; and I am—my father’s son. Not 
having ever seen my papa, I am unable to 
furnish my readers with a description of his 
person, features, or qualifications. In fact I 
know as little concerning my mother; she 
died about eight months after I first saw the 
light. 

The parish officers took charge of me for 
a short time, until an old lady in the neigh- 
borhood, who was my godmother, made ap- 
plication and promised to take every care of 
me. They, I suppose, not being remarkably 
fond of trouble, (for I was a noisy brat) 


' willingly acceded to her proposition, and I 


became an inmate of her little cottage. 

My mother (as I called her, as soon as I 
began to prattle) was a most singular charac- 
ter. Early in the revolution, she had espous- 
ed with enthusiastic ardor the cause of liber- 
ty and independence, and to such a height 
did she carry her patriotism, that, I verily 
believe, sooner than drink a dish of tea or 
wear clothes of British manufacture, she 
would have undergone every punishment 
that the ingenuity of man could invent or 
inflict. One circumstance tended to heighten 
this in a great degree; her husband was 
inhumanly butchered at the Paoli. She fondly 
lovedjhim and lamented his loss to the last mo- 
ment of her existence. Independent of this 
prejudice (if it may be so termed) she had a 
heart warm and benevolent, and a hand rea- 
dy to execute what her heart dictated. 

Excuse me, I cannot refrain from this 
eulogium on one who loved me as her own, 
and who for my enjoyment deprived herself 
of many pleasures. 

I will not tire you with a repetition of any 
unmeaning childish tricks; suffice it to say, 
days, months and years merrily rolled away, 
without any thing remarkable occuring to 
render a relation of it interesting, until I ar- 
rived at the age of fifteen. 

One evening, as I sat reading to my mo- 
ther her husband’s last letter, she sighed 
very heavily and appeared to be much agi- 
tated. I stopt reading; gazed on her; she 
grew pale, and in afew minutes sank on the 
floor. I endeavored to raise her, but in vain; 
I then alarmed the neighbors, who came in 
and after examination found the vital spark 
of life was fled forever! Just Heaven! what 
were my sensations! Deprived of the only 
being whom I could look up to for consola- 
tion; of one who had cherished and loved 
me, and who, but a few moments previous 
to her dissolution, had offered up a fervant 

prayer to the Fountain of mercy, beseeching 
protection for her darling boy. 
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I threw myself by her side; kissed her 
clay cold lips; and was with difficulty forced 
from the body. The whole night was spent 
in tears, and in bewailing my disconsolate 
situation. 

So true it is, that he who is accustomed 
to anticipate trouble, meets it with fortitude; 
but he who never looks beyond the present 
moment, in the hour of tribulation all cou- 
rage forsakes him; and, like a ship without 
a rudder, becomes the spoil of every wind 
that blows. MOMUS, JUN. 





For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. IV. 
Multa et przclara minantis. Hor. 

When a man undertakes to support a 
periodical work, he frequently finds himself 
much ata loss for a proper subject; this, in- 
deed, constitutes one of his greatest difficul- 
ties. The mere writing a series of essays 
upon indifferent topics, would, perhaps, be 
no difficult matter; but to make choice of 
subjects which shall show the “age and 
body of the time its form and pressure,” has 
puzzled periodical essayists in every age. 
A paper like this in which we are engaged, 
is particularly intended for the instruction 
of “ the million,” and not for a display of 
that kind of learning which may not, with 
the happiest effect, be applied to the ordi- 
nary business of life; hence, these essays 
must be on popular subjects; and to accom- 
plish this, we must observingly regard com- 
mon incidents as they take place under our 
eyes; believing that those topics are the most 
interesting, which most closely relate to 
what concerns those for whom they are in- 
tended. If an essayist would succeed, he 
must be ever on the alert, for sometimes the 
veriest trifles turn out greatly to his ad- 
vantage. His walks, his conversations, his 
companions, his daily exercises, will, to an 
attentive mind, furnish better speculative 
matter, as relates to life and living manners, 
than the most profound abstraction of 
thought, and the most laborious research 
into books, can possibly afford. 

A few days ago as I sat in the parlor of 
my friend Gregory, very sedately conversing 
with his aunt and maiden sister, upon the 
vicissitudes of fashion within the last thirty 
years, who should burst in upon us but 
that most egregious egotist Peregrine Pea- 
cock, who, to our great annoyance, intro- 
duced himself with a “ladies, good morn- 
ing to you; Mr. Peaceable I’m your’s—one 
of the pleasantest hits ever a fellow receiv- 
ed. I was, a moment before, telling the joke 
to a friend of mine, at the corner, he laugh- 
ed heartily I assure you: ’twas an admirable 





stroke, faith!” By this prelude, our curiosity 
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he supposed would be raised; but the cha- 
racter of the man was well known to us, 
and we were unwilling to touch upon a string 
which we well knew would vibrate with an 
unceasing discord. But not waiting for our 
question as to what he alluded, and addres- 
sing himself to me, “ Sir, you can’t imagine 
a cleverer thing. I was always eminent, you 
know, for being tolerable at a cut; why, sir, 
it was but an hour ag®, a puppy strutted up 
to me, and with a look of the Biggest im- 
portance, demanded satisfaction for an in- 
sult. Now, to be sure, I had used the fel- 
low rather satir@ally at Mrs. P.’s, and before 
his mistress too; but I’ll tell you that ano- 
ther opportunity. I was not to be intimi- 
dated, for you must know he is a mighty tall 
fellow. So, after he had made his demand, 
Mr. Sensitive, said I, giving him the broad- 
est stare in the world, Mr. Sensitive, do you 
know that Iam a gentleman? and do you 
know, Mr. Sensitive, that a gentleman is 
never accountable to his inferior for any 
thing he says or does? If you don't like what 
I told miss B. concerning you, go coax a 
kiss, and console yourself with that, for I 
assure you "tis the only satisfaction you are 
likely to get; and so, sir, I turned upon my 
heel,—and left the astonished simpleton to 
chew my words at his leisure—ha! ha! ha! 
W hat think you, sir; wasn’t it a hit!” “A 
very palpable hit,” returned I drily;pat the 
same time settling myself more composedly 
in my chair, with a countenance unenlight- 
ened by a single smile; “ ’twas a very pal- 
pable hit.” Peacock looked mortified; he 
deserved it. But soon recovering his natural 
serenity, he started out at great lengths 
with his own sayings, his own plans, his 
own possessions, &c. ’till finding the gravity 
of the family not exactly the thing for a man 
in his line, he took his hat and wished us a 
good morning. 

The silly conversation of Peregrine had 
thrown me into meditation; and as I walked 
home, I could not forbear reflecting on the 
contemptibleness and absurdity of egotism. 
It is a fault that is the more unpardonable, 
because it may be wholly corrected by a 
little thought. It is natural, to be sure, for 
a man to like that subject best in which he 
is most interested; but if private affairs are 
at all introduced into conversation, every 
one has his own, which he would discuss in 
preference to those of any other: on this 
ground, therefore, an egotist may assure 
himself that he will never be able to please 
and interest. He who is inclined to this foi- 

‘e, should ask himself, whether he could 
sit with patience and pleasure, while another 
man related the whole history of his life and 
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the narrator; if the answer be in the nega- 
tive, he may happily improve by an appli- 
cation of the case to himself. When a man 
gets upon what relates to himself, he experi- 
ences such superior pleasure in its discus- 
sion, that if he can find any one to listen, he 
generally engrosses the conversation; than 
which, nothing can be more detestable: and, 
what is worse, he engrosses it with a sub- 
ject which cannot be agreeable to others. 

An egotist is sure to tire. If this were 
sufficiently impressed upon the mind of 
every man, the folly would certainly be ex- 
terminated: for there is in the hearts of all 
a desire to be pleasing; and most people 
would even take a little trouble to become so; 
at least, they would not clo a thing which they 
were confident would draw upon them the 
contempt of any assembly. From a vicious 
propensity, which some have, to detract from 
the merit of a man, an egotist is commonly 
by them considered as one who would not 
hesitate to depart from truth, if he could, 
by doing so, place himself in a favorable 
point of view. 

Egotism effectually destroys the charm of 
modesty, and washes away that endearing 
blush which men of all ages should be proud 
to wear. It habituates the mind to being 
pleased with nothing but what respects itself; 
and, consequently, diminishes a proper sense 
of enjoyment in other things. In fine, by the 
general consent of society, egotism is con- 
temptible; and he that indulges in it will 
never be an agreeable participator in polite 
and rational conversation. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
——o 


For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 


Among the vast multitude of those who 
bear the stamp of indigence and the cha- 
racteristics of misery, we always discover 
many, whose lot has been sad and whose 
days have been a continual succession of 
misfortune. There are those whose hearts 
overflow with sorrow and whose breasts 
heave and swell at the recollection of days 
that are past, when prosperity beamed around, 
when their basket and store were full, and 
when they thought themselves really happy. 
But losses and unexpected disappointments 
overtook them, and laid low in the dust of 
humility their towering hopes and flattering 
prospects. With these we sympathize, we 
shed the tear of compassion and lend our 
feeble aid to alleviate their distress. Huma- 
nity urges us to the performance of our 
duty and the endearing ties which kindred 
blood can claim, prompt us to charitable 
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like this, it would indeed be less despised, 
the petition of the needy would be less fre 
quently rejected. 

But enter the precincts of a public alms 

house or the confines of a prison; ask you 
der dejected, unhappy man, what brough’ 
him to his present condition? hear his an 
swer; will he tell you, that misfortune at 
tended all his pursuits, that notwithstanding 
his industry, every thing went wrong and 
that all his undertakings were thus frustr: 

ted? Alas! heggnnot! Perhaps he was the un 
fortunate neil a large estate, which beiny 
too great a temptation for his weak mind to 
endure, led him to indulge in every vice and 
folly. Devoted to luxury and excess, he soon 
sunk by his own weight into the low eb) 
in which he is now situated. 

Another will tell you that he set out in 
life with a fair wind, which continued for 
awhile and seemed to waft him prosperously 
along, but delusive fancy ruffled his sails, 
and after being driven with frequent gales 
into uncertain channels, his bark at last split 
on a rock and left the poor wretch to Ja- 
ment the bitterness of his hard fortune 
Thus we behold poverty from extravagance, 
from dissipation and vice in various forms; 
but it may assume aspects still more formi- 
dable. 

Is the object of our inquiry, one of the 
wretched group, that inhabits yonder man- 
sion, for the confinement of those who have 
violated the laws of the land? Behold him in 
the form of a man, in tattered rags, meagre 
and wan, the very emblem of poverty. You 
need not ask, why all this? his whole life has 
been a scene of dishonesty and his chief aim 
has been to rob the orphan, to distress the 
widow; and here he is placed, that the 
wrongs he has done to others may be aveng- 
ed, that justice may be satisfied. Unhappy 
wretch! sad was the hour that gave thee 
birth! Thus we perceive that the concomi- 
tants and effects of poverty are almost as 
various as the subjects of it. And it is our 
duty to show compassion for the sufferings 
of our fellow men, to pity their misfortunes, 
and from their situation, to learn instruc- 
tive lessons, which may be profitable to all 
and injurious to none. 

If a wretch, by his disgraceful and per- 
petual acts of misconduct, forfeit all claim 
to indulgence and tender regard, let us at 
least pity the hapless victim, and instead of 
spurning him from our presence with con- 
tempt, let us seize every opportunity which 
may be offered to reclaim him. Thus many 
might be restored to their former virtue and 
live respectable in the world, who are now 
horrible to behold and frightful to the feel- 





ings of humanity. 
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~Let us only consider that no man is so 
situated but that he may one day become as 
miserable and odious as those whom we 
have been depicting; let him for a moment 
place himself, as it were, in this miscrable 
condition, and he will be sensible of the dole- 
ful state in which thousands spend their 
days. He will feel disposed to mourn over 
the sorrows of his fellow creatures and to 
weep over their distress. T. D. Mf. 
peaethiegapene 
For the Repertory, 
Mr. Editor, @ 

Miss Celibacy’s communication to Censor 
in your ist number, representing the griev- 
ances of her sex, must be confessed to be in 
4 great measure just: it is a subject which 
demands observance; it is a practice which 
merits the lash of satire. On a sabbath I have 
frequently observed young coxcombs arran- 
ved before a place of worship to observe the 
female part of the congregation withdraw. 

Such conduct is highly improper, it is 
profane. I have seen girls in the evening 
insulted in the street; and when they have 
appeared to deserve it I have defended them. 
But as miss Kitty very ingeniously recom- 
mends to masters to keep their every day 
clothes upon their apprentices on sunday, I 
would also advise ladies to keep their all day 
clothes upon their maids at night. For as 
these male upstarts disgrace the character of 
a gentleman, so do these female pretenders 
overturn the respect due to a lady. 

When in the evening they are habited in 
their best apparel, the extreme difficulty to 
distinguish the mistress from the maid but 
by their conduct, renders it absolutely im- 
proper for a modest girl to be seen alone in 
the street after dusk. 1] confess, (and am sorry 
there is occasion to confess it) that the dan- 
cr is only te be apprehended from libertines; | 
but the flaunting behavior of the impertinent 
iack daws I have already mentioned, encou- 
rage that practice which every one should 
condemn, and subject their mistresses to the 
same insult which they would wish to receive 
themselves. There are other girls of a dif- 
ferent occupation, whom I at present forbear 
to mention, that are no less wanton. 

Whilst Censor very properly ridicules 
some of the dross of our sex, it is to be hoped 
he will not neglect exposing the flirts of 
theirs, for the improbability that a female 
will mention them renders it necessary that 
they should be taken notice of by him. I have 
ean unfrequently seen something lurking in 
the eve of a lady which seemed to request a 
return; but I have seen those the firmness 
of whose countenance would awe the pro- 
fane gaze of the libertine: such is the coun- 
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command the belief of their purity, and sup- 
port unshaken the dignified empire of : 
MODESTY. 


—— + a 


For the Repertory. 
Through nature we look uft to nature’s God. 


Reason and moderation may occasionally 
give currency to any sentiments however 
absurd, but when inculcated with a spirit of 
fanaticism, it becomes of little importance 
to the majority of mankind. The promulga- 
tion of religious and virtuous principles is 
certainly of immense consequence, but en- 
thusiasm is the great inlet to false doctrines 
and superstitious dogmas. Hence the per- 
verted reason of some eminent characters has 
led them to oppose the pursuit of any thing, 
which, in their judgment, has not a religious 
aspect. It was undoubtedly this principle 
that induced a celebrated writer to say, “that 
the knowledge of external nature and the 
sciences which that knowlecge requires, is 
not the great business of the human mind.” 
What he meant by external nature, is more 
than I can solve, since I am not capable of 
conceiving, how sucha division or distinction 
can be made, and since, in truth, there is 
no authority for such distinction. Nature is 
one and indivisible, and though infinite in 
its objects, yet the whole exhibits unity in 
essence, but variety in effect. 

It would seem as though the writer to 
whom I allude had some perceptions not at 
all related to any thing material, indeed he 
appears desirous of devesting himself of all 
affinity to matter and assuming an invisible 
form. But how vague the thought! Can we 
frame ideas of any thing the very image 
of which did not previously exist? The sup- 
position is absurd. There is nothing new 
under the sun, the world is just what it was 
a thousand years ago, not a particle has been 
annihilated, not an atom created. 

I have heard men of sense assert, that 
they really believed, divine impressions were 
made independent and external to all matter. 
Now this appears to me to be exactly the 
sentiment held by the writer already quoted. 
It will not require many moments reflection 
to prove the futility of this opinion. We are 
actuated by the influence of divine agency 
to perform good actions; through the me- 
dium of the senses, we discern the nature 
of these actions, and in no other way can we 
become acquainted with them. The man 
who is born blind has no correct notions of 
colors, and the sense of smelling when dor- 
mant cannot excite the sensations or per- 
ceptions of odoriferous substances; and un- 
less a sixth sense be discovered, through 
which divine impressions are transmitted to 








tenance they should all assume, it would 


the mind, independent of matter, it is clearly 
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evident, that they operate through the me- 
dium of the senses. It is difficult, even ad- 
mitting the existence of a sixth sense, to 
conceive how it could act independently of 
matter; for what is the mind, but the effect 
of stimulating powers acting on the brain 
and producing what are called ideas? So that 
in whatever way we examine the subject, it 
will appear that the sentiment of our author 
is incorrect. ¥ 


A writer, speaking of the benefits resulting | 


from the study of the chemical science, tells 
us, that it leads man to adore the designs 
of his Creator, which obtrude themselves on 
him from every side; and let men talk as 
they will, no one can behold the wisdom, the 
superlative grandeur of Creative power so 
conspicuously, as he, whose scientific mind 
explores the mysteries of nature. The facul- 
ties of the soul are never more profitably 
exercised, than when engaged in the con- 
templation of the works of the great First 
Cause, which created all things. 

The imagination, soaring aloft, encroaches 
on Omnipresence itself, and looks through 
nature up to nature’s God. How wonderful 
is man, with all his powers, which enable 
him, through the objects around, to hold 
converse with the King of heaven and to 
adore the majesty of Omnipotence! Let not 
the enthusiast again call us from these pur- 
suits; or rather let him direct us to the path, 
whose course however winding shall lead us 
to more noble objects, and if the channel be 
more exalted than that which we have just 
advocated, we promise a cheerful acquies- 
cence in his directions. HERMINIUS. 

— + 
For the Repertory. 
SACRED HARMONY. 
No. LV. 

Before I proceed to a particular specifi- 
cation of the errors both in the theory and 
practice of our church music, whether they 
may have arisen originally from an infelici- 
tous selection of the compiler, an injudicious 
choice of the clerk, or an interpolation of the 
teaching professor, it will be necessary to see 
what ideas of the nature and design of sa- 
cred music are entertained by others. Hence, 
the violations of the principles of melody 
and harmony will, by contrast, become the 
more conspicuous and glaring; and congre- 
gations, perceiving what the faults are and 
whence they proceed, will be the better able 
to apply the proper remedy for their correc- 
tion. A collector of music, who was for a 
long time conversant with both the theory 
and practice, has the following language; 
which we presume expresses his idea of sa- 
cred music: “ That a tribute of praise is due 
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intelligent will grant: and divine song seems 
to have been @iven us, as peculiarly suited 
to express those sentiments of devotion and 
reverence, which become every true chris- 
tian. Nothing so much elevates the mind, 
raises the devout affections, calms the swell- 
ing passions, calls home the wandering 
thoughts, and prepares the heart for the 
worship of the Supreme Being, as the sing- 
ing of psalms. It fills the mind with solem- 
nity and awe; and, as it were, raises us above 
the things of this world, and gives us a taste 
of the angelic employments above. And it is 
but reasonable that our breath should reas- 
cend, in songs of praise, to him that gave it; 
and that we unite in heart and voice, while 
here below, to imitate theangelic choirsabove, 
in singing praises and hallelujahs to the great 
Jehovah, which will be the employment of 
the blessed throughout the endless ages of 
eternity.” But a greater than this compiler, 
Mr. Harrison (from whom it is not impro- 
bable the above was abstracted) gives a more 
animating picture ef sacred music in the 
most glowing colors: “divine song,” says 
he, “is undoubtedly the language of nature: 
it originates in our frame and constitution. 
Do lofty contemplation, elevated joy and fer- 
vor of affection, give beauty and dignity to 
language, and associate with the charms of 
poetry, by a kindred law which the Creator 
has established? They pleasingly unite with 
the strains of sweet and solemn harmony. 
And there are two principal views in which 
music will appear to render eminent service 
to the sacrifice of praise. In the first place, 
it suitably expresses the sentiments of de- 
votion and the sublime delight which religion 
is fitted to inspire. Joy is the natural effect 
of praise, and song the proper accompani- 
ment of joy. “Is any merry, or glad, let him 
sing psalms;” and singing is not only a gene- 
tal indication of delight, but expressive also 
of the prevailing sentiments and passions of 
the mind; it can accommodate itself to the 
various modifications of love and joy, the 
essence of a devotional temper; it hath lofty 
strains for the sublimity of admiration; plain- 
ive accents, which become the tear of peni- 
‘ence and sorrow; it can adopt the humble 
plea of supplication, or swell the bolder notes 
of thanksgiving and triumph. Yet it hath been 
properly remarked, that the influence of song 
teaches only to the amiable and pleasing af- 
tctions; and that it hath no expression for 
malignant and tormenting passions: the sor- 
‘ow, therefore, to which it is attuned, should 
%e mingled with hope; the penitence which 
‘expresses, cheered with the sense of par- 
‘on; and the mournful scenes on which it 
ometimes dwells, irradiated with the glori- 
‘snews and consolations of the gospel. 
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In the second place, music not only de- 
cently expresses, but powerfully excites and 
improves the devout affections. It is the pre- 
rogative of this noble art to cheer and in- 
vigorate the mind; to still the tumultuous 
passions; to calm the troubled thoughts; and 
to fix the wandering attention: and hereby 
she happily composes and prepares the heart 
for the exercise of public worship. But she 
further boasts a wonderous efficacy, in lead- 
ing to that peculiar temper which becomes 
the subject of praise, and is favorable to re- 
ligious impression. She can strike the mind 
with solemnity and awe, or melt with tender- 
ness and love; can animate with hope and 
gladness, or call forth the sensations of de- 
vout and affectionate sorrow: even separate 
and unconnected, she can influence the va- 
rious passions and movements of the soul; 
but she naturally seeks an alliance, and must 
be joined with becoming sentiments and lan- 
guage, in order to produce her full and pro- 
per effect; and never is her energy so con- 
spicuous and delightful, as when consecrated 
to the service of religion, and employed in 
the courts of the living God. Here she dis- 
plays her noblest use, and her brightest 
glory: here alone, she meets with themes 
that fill the capacity of an immortal mind, 
and claim its noblest powers and affections. 
What voice of song so honorable, so elevat- 
ing and delightful? To whom shall the breath 
ascend in melodious accents, if not to him 
who first inspired it? Where shall admiration 
take her loftiest flights, but to the throne of 
the everlasting Jehovah? Or, what shall 
awake our glory, and kindle our warmest 
gratitude, if not the remembrance of his 
daily mercies, and the praise of redeeming 
love? When the union of the heart and 
voice are thus happily arranged; when sub- 
lime subjects of praise are accompanied with 
expressive harmony, and the pleasures of 
genuine devotion heightened by the charms 
of singing; we participate of the most pure, 
rational, noble and exquisite enjoyments that 
human nature is capable of receiving: the 
soul forgets her confinement with the body, 
is elevated beyond the cares and tumults of 
this mortal state, and seems for a while trans- 
ported to the blissful regions of perfect love 
and joy; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
sacred writings delight to represent the hea- 
venly felicity under this image; and though 
the language be allowed to be figurative; 
though “eye hath not seen, nor car heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive the things God hath prepared 
for them that love him;” yet our most natu- 
ral, our most just conceptions of the happi- 
ness of the heavenly world, is that which we 
have been describing, namely, sublime devyo- 
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tion accompanied with rapturous delight.” 

Who is there that does not feel his ani- 
mated soul glow with this glowing descrip- 
tion of sacred music? Surely the enraptured 
poet’s words were never more happily ap- 
plied than to such elevating language! here, 
indeed, are, “thoughts that breathe, and 


he 


words that burn! 

Now let the impartial reader compare the 
power and effects of divine song, as thus 
delineated, with the power and effects she 
exhibits in many of our churches; and, if he 
be candid, the striking, the glaring contrast 
will furnish all the comment I at present 
desire. Whence such a contrast arises, is 
among the objects of the ensuing inquiries. 

PHILO MADAN. 
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For the Repertory. 


TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER. 


Sweet babe! thou’st just begun to be, 
To toss on life’s tumultuous sea; 
Those eyes have just received their hue 
Of fluid and cerulean blue; 

Thy little cheek but youngly glows 
With all the blushing of the rose; 
How feeble is that frame of thine, 

My lovely infant Josephine. 


How soon would death, with cruel grasp, 
Thee to his ruthless bosom clasp, 

If none affectionate were near 

To guard thee with a parent’s care: 

Learn, if from childhood thou should’st grow, 
How much thou dost thy parents owe, 

And let their ev’ry pang be thine, 

My lovely infant Josephine. 


Let not that passion, dark and rude, 
Which Heaven has named Ingratitude, 
Be for a single hour thy guest, 

Nor find asylum in thy breast; 

Revere the mighty Lord of earth, 
Who by a word ordain’d thy birth, 
With ev'ry grateful creature join, 

My lovely infant Josephine. 


Learn that the fair and fragrant rose, 
Which morning’s balmy dews disclose, 
Is robb’d of all its beauty soon, 

And withers ere the fervid noon: 
Beauty! despise the fading flower, 
The fleeting blossom of an hour; 
Never for want of it repine, 

My lovely infant Josephine. 


Be all thy anxious powers combined 

To deck with elegance thy mind, 

Which shall with thee till death remain, 
And hail thee in the skies again! 

On virtue’s soft and sacred breast, 

Sooth each corroding care to rest, 

For she is deathless as divine, 

My lovely infant Josephine. VALERIAN. 


— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 
The following lines are written with a led 
pencil on the tomb stone of the late Dr 
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James Woodhouse; if you think proper, you 
may give them an insertion in the Reper- 
tory. M. 
EPITAPH. 
Deep in the shades of melancholy gloom, 
Where silence reigns and spirits deign to stay, 
Wrapt in the darksome chambers of the tomb, 
Here lies the man whose death commands my lay. 


While the soft breezes waft around his stone 
The tall grass yielding to the passing wind, 
I sit to hear the striking bell’s sad tone, 
And leave a feeble monumeut behind. 


Could genius fly before the monster’s bow, 
Or honest fame avert the deadly stroke, 
Woodhouse had ne’er received the fatal blow, 
Nor I the mournful muse would now invoke. 


But, ah! how weak, how fail is dying man! 
In all his walks, death casts his venom far; 
Phe longest life is but a narrow span, 
A glimmering taper, or a twinkling star. 


Blooming with youth, and clad with healthful ease, 
The son of science shared contentment’s smiles, 
By nature form'd the merry group to please, 
The unthinking victim of deceitful wiles 


Such was the man whose early fate I mourn; 

And o’er whose grave I drop the rolling tear; 

Peace to his shade till that auspicious morn, 

When he shall rise and safe in heaven appear. 
A FRIEND. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 

Hlegiac lines on the death of captain Grum- 
met’s boy Jack, who was drowned on his 
frassage to Cafe May, 12th August, 1810. 

«No pealing anthem swells” the mournful lay, 
Norfragrant flowerets strew poor Jack’scold grave; 

Nought but the dashing of the roaring spray 
Sings o’er his form; he sleeps beneath the wave. 


No tender parents mourn his early fate, 

Nor friends, save one, (’twas all that fortunegave) 
Will sigh, as fame shall his sad doom relate, 

For him who sleeps beneath the rolling wave. 


The lucid stream that proudly glides along, 
In which he oft his youthful limbs did lave, 

Is his cold tomb; its roar his fun'ral song, 
Majestic rolls o’er him its glassy wave. 


If faithful service, and a beating breast 
That glows with gratitude, rude time can brave, 
Fach one that knew will pray, in realms of rest, 
The soul may live, that sank beneath the wave. 
CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 





For the Repertory. 
TO CELIA. 
I loved thee, when our years were young, 
Thy pouting lip, thy speaking eye; 
With rapture on thy words I hung, 
And breath’d my rapture in a sigh. “ 


In unsuspecting youth we stray’d, 
Where riv’lets murmur on their way; 

And there our vows of love we made, 

‘ And swore them by the lunar ray. 


And oft upon thy ruby lip 
I stamp’d the chaste and blushing kiss; 
Sweets there the am’rous gale would sip, 








No sound was heard but heaven might hear, 
And angels gaze with fond delight, 
Unknown to us was guilty fear, 
Our loves where pure as holy light. 


Hast though forgot the aged tree 

So oft the witness of our vows, 
Where first I told a tale to thee, 

Soft as the gentlest stream that flows? 


Hast thou forgot the spot we press’d, 
Where zephyrs woo the leaves above: 

When first upon my throbbing breast, 
You own’d the tender chains of love? 


Dost thou forget, ah! Celia, dear, 
Canst thou forget the rosy bowers 
We oft have known? This dropping tear 
Weeps for your loss, elysium hours! 


Hours, too happy long to last, 
Sweet preludes to my future woe; 

Tell me, why did you fly so fast, 
Ah! why a reign no longer know? 


Happy Lorenzo! had he too 

Have perish’d with his short lived bliss! 
Ah! litle did he think, to wuo 

Was such a piercing thorn as this. 


May all thy paths through life be blest, 
May every joy thy portion prove; 
And never may thy lovely breast, 
Be torn with ill requited love! 
LORENZO. 





hiladelphta, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1810. 








And share with me a lover’s bliss. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cheerfully give Modesty an asylum 
from street outrage and street insult; while 
we sincerely regret that there is so much 
cause for the pointedness and severity of the 
animadversions: with regard to the Sunday 
behavior alluded to, strangers visiting Phi- 
ladelphia have noticed it, with marks of 
strong disapprobation, as disgraceful. 

Of the beautiful little flower of Valerian, 
which decorates the poetical department of 
the present number, we could scarcely say 
too much in commendation. The sweetness 
of infant innocence captivates all hearts; and 
in this poem the fondness and solicitude of 
parental love are set forth in such tender 
touches of pathetic description, as we think, 
cannot fail to be endearingly interesting to 
every reader, but particularly so to every af- 
fectionate parent. 

The notice of a marriage, which is said to 
have been solemnized at Frankford, wants 
some credible authority to warrant its inser- 
tion. Knowing the mischiefs that have arisen 
from the hasty publication of alleged mar- 
riages communicated by anonymous persons, 
we shall not give publicity to any annun- 
ciation of marriage, without having the fro- 
fer name of some respectable character who 
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A critique on “ Laurel Hill,” by Amator 
Poetice, together with several pieces hither- 
to unavoidably postponed, will appear in our 
next. 
songs 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
September 1, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 25th August to the Ist September, 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Asthma O 1 Inflam. oflungs 1 0 
Atrophy O 1 Inflam. of stomachO 1 
Cancer 2 O Inflam of bowels 0 2 
Cholera morbus 1 9 Inflam ofliver 2 Q 
Consumption of lungs 5 2 Insanity 21 
Convulsions O 4 Old age 2 0 
Decay O 3 Rupture 1 0 
Diarrhoea 2 2 Scrofula 01 
Dropsy 2 @ Small pox,natural 0 1 
Dropsy in the brain 0 2 Still born 0 2 
Dysentery 1 1 Worms 0 2 
Fever, remittent 01 _— 
Fever, bilious 1 0 23 39 
Fever, typhus 1 0 _—_— 
Hives 0 3 Total 62 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 19 Between 50and60 3 
Between 1 and 2 12 60 70 1 
2 5 7 70 80 2 

5 10 0 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 6100 1 

20 8630 5 Ages unknown 1 

30 40 8 —_ 

40 50 Total 62 


2 
By ‘order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 
78 


August 27 72 76 
28 73 79 78 
29 75 78 80 
30 68 70 71 
31 64 65 67 
September 1 64 65 66 





Just published and for sale by Delaplaine and Hel- 
lings, No. 84 North Second street, 


THE POETICAL APOTHEOSIS OF 
General George Washington, 
The friend of man, and father of his country. 


WITH AN ADDRESS 
To the citizens of Philadelphia, on the propriety of 
erecting a statue to his memory in their metropo- 
lis, opposite the statehouse in Chesnut street. 


Let us not make the boast of kings too true, 
When they affirm, we’re base and thankless too. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is fou 
dollars per annum. payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 12 
Market street, John W. Scott, No -147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, corner of Second and 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No. 249 Mar: 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 

—— ee” 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 





will be responsible for its truth. 


No. 17, Arch street. 
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